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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Mowtacus. 
They supply information as to the person and habrts, 


> ssamal Bae 17 — eT Vt on ‘ 
‘¢ Peltiical Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones ) of Political History 
often as to the motives and objects i , hi fie ; > wena : 
a i sand objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”’—Crokxer’s New Wuic Guipk. 
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Wo, 154.) 
—_ SaAneeve* Sane: upon the community. If nobody likes the national debt, why 
Bans Bracs a the deuce isn’t it rubbed off in a summary way? and there 
cannot be a better opportunity for doing so than the insolvency 
of the Governor. How Raikes managed to get into a hobble, 
we positively cannot tell, but all rakes generally get through 
their fortunes sooner or later—so that the do up in this case is 
perfectly natural. By the bye Gloucester who would make a 
joke in an earthquake, or utter a bon mot even with his head 
between the jaws of a crocodile, Gloucester has made the Go- 
vernor’s smash the occasion for a conundrum, whose searching 
wit can hardly be said to atone for its most glaring impropriety. 
The Duke in a mixed company of cads and baked-tatur boys 
— with whom he had been spending the afternoon in filthy festi- 
= vity, asked the following elaborate conundram :— 

Why is the failure of the Governor of the Bank, Mr. Mee 
Raikes, equivalent to a commercial smash on my part? There 
was no solution for a length of time, until a response proeeeded 
from cabriolet No. 48, to the following purpose: ‘* Beeause it 


is a failure of Mee!” The Duke uttered a piercing shriek and 


fell to the ground, struck as he observed, with the accuracy of 


= (Price One Penny. 
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[u these days of general insolvency, it is not to be wondered | the man’s answer. 
at that the Governor of the Bank has failed, and we should It is needless for us to comment on the situation of poor 


recommend the directors to go into the Fleet and take the | Raikes—Cruikshank has shown him up in a manner sufficiently 


bevetit of the act, by way of settling the national debt, by a | summary. 


general and purely constitutional whitewash. There would be 
THE INTERPRETER. 


a salubrious healthiness in this arrangement that would be highly 
Brougham starring it. 


beneficial to the commercial interests, and we seriously recom- | 
Lord Brougham, determined not to be idle during the recess, 
j 


mend it as the neatest method possible for getting rid of that 
horrible zneubus, the national debt, which presses so heavily | has been starring it in the provinces, enacting the principal 
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W. Molineux, Printer, 13, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
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low comedy in all the large towns, and doing the principal parts | 
in all the farces called public dinners, which have been got up | 
at an enormous expense, during his country engagements. He | 


in Drury Lane theatre (we mean the House of Lords, we beg 

the peerage’s pardon) he had the run of all the principal busi- 
ness, yet it was not every provincial town that would be gulled 
into accepting him as a first-rate personage. His starring ex- 
pedition has consequently not done him much good, and he was 
generally received with mingled cheers and hisses, so that like 


has, however, not been a favourite in every instance, and though | 
} 

' 

| 

{ 
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a semi-damned farce he may be said to have been given out | 
for repetition amidst disapprobation and applause. He | 


foolishly accepted an engagement for one night only, at the 
Mansion House, and amid the cockneys he of course did not 
experience any very polite forbearance. His reception was 
about as good as Harley’s would be, if he were properly appre- 
ciated, that is to say, if he were ‘generally considered one of 
the worst actors that ever trod the boards of a theatre. 


4 curious Curate, 

Among those delicate pieces of trash called advertisements 
in the newspapers, we met with one the other day in the Herald, 
whereby a clergyman undertook to cure indigestion, from mere | 
motives of benevolence. Whether it was spite to the apothe- | 
cary, or a zealous hostility to Satan in keeping his parishioners | 
alive, that made him combine physic with religion we cannot of 
course say, but it certainly seems a remarkable union, though | 
by the bye many divines practise it in a small way, by ad- 
ministering a composing draft in the shape of a sermon. ‘The 
holy physico-clerical philanthropist says he has derived benefit 
from his medicines. It must be very convenient to a young 
man in orders to be able to get himse If a cure. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








We have this week the pain of introducing to our readers a 
letter of truly tragic interest: in glowing colours worthy the 
master hand of a poet skilled in the mysteries of human nature, 
it paints the miseries of Gloucester and his aid- -de-camp in an 
adventure commencing in infantine innocence, but ending in 
We have, however, released the cousin of 
indiscretion had 


the station-house, 
our sovereign from that guod to which his 


consigned him. We give the letter :— 


To tue Epiror or Figaro 1n Lonpon, 
My dear Sir, 

My name has often most unwarrantably appeared in your 
columus, but the following you may rely upon as having actually 
vecarred., I am certainly the most unfortunate being in 

existence ; the Duke and myself had the other evening made | 
up our minds to amuse ourselves the best way we could, nurse 
having absented herself without permission, and omitted to 
leave out the key of the cupboard containing the play-things ; 
our first thoughts were directed towards the Victoria, we having 
been so highly amused on a previous occasion with the beauti- 
ful glass curtain ; we accordingly set out upon our journey; but, 
on arriving at the theatre, found, on examination of our pockets, 
only 5d. each, the Duke having unthinkingly changed his shilling 
to purchase a couple of raspberry tarts, and, unfortunately, the 
price of admission to the gallery being 6d. each, we were 
obliged to exert our united eloquence to persuade the check- 
taker to admit us, but in vain: and we should have been under 
the necessity of putting up with the disappointment, had it not 
been for the kind assistance of the company going to the same 
part of the house. Whilst endeavouring to argue the check- 
taker into compliance, we were lifted off our legs by the crowd, 
and carried into the house with a rapidity inconceivable ; and 
now, my dear Figaro, comes the melancholy and unfortunate 
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part of the transaction; I being but a tithe of the size of my 
royal friend and master, was speedily separated from him, at 
which I began to ery and push about, in hopes of meeting with 
him, when my further progress was barred by finding my neigh- 
bour’s elbow in my eye! I really, at one time, the pain was so 
excessive, thought I had lost my head, and actually commenced 
looking about forit. My embarrassment on this head, how- 

ever, was speedily removed by a sudden explosion in my face, 

which I found proceeded from the bursting of a ginger-beer 

bottle. Before I had time to open my eyes, I was torcibly 
ejected from my seat; and in making a violent effort to save 
myself from falling ‘ate the pit, my foot slipped, and I fell on 
the heads of four young ladies in the first row of the gallery. 
They instantly shrieked aloud, and [I really thought at the 
time, from the extraordinary exertions of the gentlemen behind, 
that T should have had every bone in my skin broken. When 
they did suffer me to rise, I ‘heard a stifled groan, and presently 
the ejaculation ‘ Higgi! Hig: si! Higgi!’ when, lo and behold, 

I had all this time been lying on the Duke. I rained the poor 
dear boy up, and we cried for joy at finding each other again. 
Having, as I before observed, obtained admittance gratuitously ‘ 
through the kind exertions of the frequeuters of this part of 
the house, and the Duke, being anxious to seethe pictures in the 
pit saloon, proposed that we should endeavour, with our finan- 
ces, to gain admission into the upper boxes; we accordingly 
returned to the moneystaker, who recognized us as having 
passed into the house without paying, and taxed us with it. 
This of course H.R.H.denied, and became so obstreperous that 
we were given into the custody of the police, who carried us to 
the station-honse, where we still remain, T have now, my dear 
Figaro, arrived at the end of our adventures, and have to request 
that you will come and bail us out, and you will then be con- 
vinced that the writer is, my dear Figaro, your faithful friend 

Hiceins. 


In compliance with this request, we have put in bail; and 
the Duke and his aéd-de-camp are vow at large upon our 
being security for theiz good behaviour. We have no doubt 
we shall lose the money, as they cannot keep long out of mis- 
chief. We shall np the amonut out of the Duke’s benent, 


GRE EN ROOM BREVITIEs. 





Talent won't draw,” said a sot-disant tragedian to a cei- 
tain manager. ‘*I tell you Sir—talent won't draw a farthing 
to the treasury.” Some one telling this to Turnour, (our stil] 
cherished protege) asked him what could have been his motive 
in underrating taleut. ‘* Don’t you see,” said the Sheridan of 
Bow-street, “ he was undervaluing talent to exalt the price of 
himself. ie wanted an engagement.” 

Mears reading a newspaper the other day by the friendly aid 
of a pocket dictionary, came to a passage in which it was written 
“ despair ang fright were painted in his countenance.” After 
reading it, Mears was heard to mutter “ painted in his ecoun- 
tenance Siete always rub off the paint when tright or 
despair is to be depicted.” 
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BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the sonl of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


Rather cheering. 


‘‘ His Lordship sat down amid tremendous cheers, and the 
meeting then called for one cheer more.” Gloucester having 
read this in the report of some dinner , expressed his great as- 
touishment at the quantity of cheers (chairs ) employ oan by one 
man in sitting down, and added his Royal Highness, what 
the deuce must he have been to have still re quired one cheer 


(chair) more ¢” 
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A reduction. 

There has been so much political gourmandising of late, that 
the Ministers appear to have degenerated into merce deefeaters. 
Rather extra-ordinary. 

If Brougham continues to visit cheap, nasty, and vulgar 
dinner parties, in the shape of five shilling ordinarzes, we shall 
begin to think him, in spite of his transcendant genius, quite an 
ordinary character. 

A new tithe. 

The Herald says, “it would be a great thing if the Bishops 
would keep a tithe of their promises.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that is the only tithe they do not seem anxious about. 

IWfore knave than fool. 

The inhabitants of St. Saviours are going to repair the nave 
of the charch. Surely there is uo intention of repairing that 
greatest knave of the church—the Bishop of Exeter. 

Epigram. 
(In order to prove that the union of Melbourne and Althorp in the 
Ministry may be useful.) 
Two negatives it is defined, 
Will one affirmative produce, 
And these two useless Lords combined, 
. May p’rhaps together be of use. 


Epigram. In vino veritas. 


If there be truth in wine—then [ should think 
That Philpotts never had been known to diink 
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THEATRICALS. 


Drury Lane and Covent Garden continue their indolent 

‘areer, the former in particular being remarkable tor a positive 
scckenadia of ruin unparalelled in the most dreary passages 
of theatrical history. Cato has positively been revived, or rather 
resuscitated ; for as to anything like positive life in the affair— 
that is out of the question. We suspect Bunn has been trying 
an experiment to see how small it is possible for an audience to 
be, aud he is indeed successful in keeping the public out of the 
pati ‘ut house, for we counted seven women, two men, three boys, 
anda baby in the pit last Thursday. On Tuesday Henry the 
Fourth was murdered in most sanguinary style, by the troop of 
inefficients who are still called actors by an unlimited stretch 
of courtesy. Even in the worst days of the drama a house did 
show a tendency to become fuller as the performances proceed- 
ed, but now itis a positive fact, that people drop away all the 
evening through, and if the play shonld begin to twenty, it 
generally finishes to twelve, the remaining eight having been 
seared away by the drearmess of the proceedings. Some people 
charge us with inveterate hostility to Bunn, but we can have 
no personal animosity to him, knowing as we do, nothing 
further of him than that he wears a pair of velvet breeches, is 
called lessee of the two houses, and that he enjoys, we believe, 
a small annuity. We also cannot belp seeing (and seeing we 
shall always denounce) that his management has reducetl the 
andienees of the patent theatres to a contemptib le scale, and in 


entertainment as they are at present. The idea of our being 
actuated by any personal feeling is too absurd ; for it is not 
worth our while to trouble ourselves to have any feeling either 
oue way or the other, where the matter is one of so perfect In- 
significance—to us at any rate. In fact, in all our theatrical 
strictures, persons of whom we may have spoken rather plaiuly, 
are very much mistaken if they have the vanity to imagine we 
condescend to honour them with any personal animosity. <A fly 
crushed beneath the foot of an elephant might as well have the 
impudeuce to consider the smash as personal, and flare up ac- 
cordingly. 

At the Adelphi we have had a new tragic drama from the 
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pen of Mr. Buckstone, which bids fair to rival in popularity the 
Victorine, &c. of this most successful of living dramatists. <A 
failure from the pen of Mr. Backstone seems to be out of the 
question, and our readers will therefore not be surprised to hear 
that his new piece is as decided a hit as its predecessors, The 
incidents are highly wrought, the situations admirable, and the 
dialogue of a kind that gives to Agnes de Vere a high merit 
as a literary composition in addition to its attractions when 
considered merely with a view to scenic representation. The 
characters are all well played, and Mr. Buckstone himself, 
whose talents as an author have enabled him to aid the deve- 
lopement of his talents as an actor, shines forth very con- 
spicuously in an exceedingly well drawn comic character. The 
whole affair went off to the infinite satisfaction of a crowded 
audience. 

On the Surrey side of the water, opera seems to be all the 
fashion, and the two transthemasian establishments are active 
in their preparations for musical novelty. ‘The Surrey boasts 
the possession of our inanimate friend Wilson, surnamed the 
post, from his determined antipathy to showing any more viva- 
city than is absolutely necessary to the delivery of @ note, 
though in conjunction with the notion of post, the delivery of 
a letter would perhaps have been more appropriate. ‘To sup- 
port Wilson, Davidge has secured Edwin, remarkable for 
singing out of tune, keeping a horse and chaise, rearing old hogs 
upor a farm in the country, and keeping situations for which 
he is not competent. Perhaps the last of these achievements 
is the most clever trick of the whole, for himself if not on the 
part of the manager. The prima cantatrice is to be a Miss Land 
who has the rare advantage of having been never heard of, and 
we doubt not she will reap the benefit of her delicious freshness 
and charming obscurity. We (who recollect every thing) have 
a slight remembrance of a young lady named Land failing at 
the Haymarket; but we hope Davidge has too much good sense 
to look for a prima donna in such a quarter. We shall, how- 
ever, hazard a very bad pun upon the occasion, und say, that 
if Miss Land be anything of a singer, she (Miss Land) ought 
to be able to go beyond C (sea), though, if her voice be par- 
ticularly alt, Land upon the high C’s (seas) will be something 
of an anomaly. The Surrey opera may be all very well, and 
we hope it is, but we don’t like the announcement; more 
especially that portion of it which tells us that the words of 
the poetry are written by Mttzball. Now every one knows we 
venerate Fitzball mightily. We respect his bewildered brain, 
and reverence his melodramatic sou], tossed as ‘t is eternally 
upon a gulf of blue fire; but still we don’t think hima writer, 
and consequently we are less likely to fancy hima poet. Judge, 
then, of our horror at’ seeing, in the Surrey bills, the following 
announcement ;— 

Tue Poerry (with the exception of a few songs by Sir 
Walter Scott,) entirely written by Mr. FITZBAL L, the 
admired and very popular author of JONATHAN BRApFoRD!! 


Here is arrogance—the poetry, by way of attraction, is ad- 


vertised as exclustvely Firzpauu's, the word few being intro- 


A 


fact that they never were held so insiguifics ant among ple ices of | duced before the SOngS by Walter Scott, as much as to Say, the 


'author of Rokedy is not suffered to interlope too much upon the 


majestic muse of the author of JonarHAN BRADFORD. As it 
is on this piece Fitzball’s claims to the title of poet are founded, 
we will just give our readers a specimen of the é6lank verse in 
Jonathan Bradford—verse, by-the-bye, in this iustanee, pro- 
perly called blank, for we defy any one to prove that there is 
any thing in tt :— 

My wife, I’ve brought the nutmegs, yes my love, 

Besides two lumps of sugar, ah! my dear 

And also I have got the lemons, oh! 

Together, with a nutmet grater, ah! 


‘This i is the germ of the poerry in the first scene, but we will 
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quote from memory another passage, that ought to make 
Walter Scott blush indeed for the ee 

Here’s the canary—ah, he’s gone to sleep, 

But never mind, the liquor leave I will, 

And with it, I will also leave a knife 

And lemons, that he may cut ont a slice, 

And shove it in the liquor if he likes. 

In the canary, he the slice can souce, 

And swill the mixture up whene’er he wakes, 

So now I’ll leave him—softly—softly—crikey. 
The beauty of this poetry is so perfect, the expressions so terse, 
the sentiments so noble, and the diction so glowing, that we 
are sure the Dean and Chapter of Westminster will throw open 
Poets’ Corner to Fitzball’s ashes gratis. The porerry of 
the Surrey opera (not by Walier Scott, but by Firrzpaut, as 
the bills re have it,) will be looked to with avidity. 

After referring to the Surrey y opera, we turn to that of the 
Victoria, for whic h the first talent in England has been engaged, 
including Braham, H. Phillipps, Miss Paton and Mr. Collins. 
This throws the boasted strength of the Surrey perfectly into 
the shade, but the grand opera is postponed till after Christ- 
mas, as the sensation attendjng its production will be such, that 
it cannot, justice to the fashionable world, be brought out 
until after every one has been brought to town by the assemb- 
ling of Parliament. We understand there is already a vigorous 
and praiseworthy competition among the principal music pub- 
lishers, for the purchase of the copyright. [u the mean time, 
not to be behind hand in the race ef competition with the Surrey, 
the Victoria management will bring out the Waid of Judah in 
magnificent style, as a sort of decisive quietus to the musical 
mania at the Surrey. Miss Paton and Mr. Collins will sustain 
the principal parts in this splendid opera, which will be got up 
under the direction of Lacy, who is engaged expressly to super- 
intend the getting up in the same style as that in which it was 
originally given at Covent Garden. 

Name the Winner, a new piece from the active and valuable 
inkstand of Dr. Millingen, has been produced with unbounded 
success at Madame Vestiis’s. It adds another to the list of 
stock pieces at the Olympic, and supplies to the Doctor’s brow 
another sprig of that healthful laurel, in which his temples are 
so honourably shaded. Mrs. Orger’s acting in it, as well as that 
of Liston, completely established the success of the produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Butler took a benefit last Wednesday at the Surrey, an 
incident which occurred, as our readers know, too late in the 
past week to admit of a notice in the last number of Figaro. 
He selected Coriolanus for the occasion, and he origentty 
fixed upon one of his very finest pet rsonations, for the gratifiea 
tion of his immediate friends, who supported him famously at 
his benefit. It is unfortunate that our limits never allow us to 
euter minutely into a criticism of a Shakespe: rian assumption, 
but had we space, we could enumerate, in Mr, Butler’s Corio- 
lanus, beauties sufficient to filla whole number of our period- 
ical. Mrs. Butler appeared, for the first time in London, as 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove, and played with great spirit. We 
never before had the pleasure of seeivg Mrs. Butler play, but 
she possesses great vivacity, and has a manner on the stage very 
lively and agreeable. The house, we were glad to find, was 
crowded. 

We are happy to find that Mrs. Waylett intends opening the 
Strand theatre, which we believe she intends carrying on in 
the same style, that rendered it so popular and so profitable at 
the time she formerly held occupation of the premises, We 
wish her every success, for it is hard indeed that so talented a 
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person as Mrs. Waylett, should become the victim of monopoly, 
and be precluded from exercising her abilities in a London 
theatre. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is not true that Seymour has gone out of his mind, because he never 
had any to go out of. “ That he has lost his senses,” as our correspond- 
ent states, we can believe, though if he should have let them fall any 
where, they have doubtless been removed as a nuisance by the scavenger, 
Another correspondent wants to know “how it is Seymour can’t write 
his own name?” We reply, “upon the same principle that a donkey 
can’t quote Metastasio—Ignorance, gross and beastly IGNORANCE,” We 
are told that in the year 1815, a subscription was raised among a few 
friends of civilization, and enemies of idiotcy, to teach Scymour to spell, 
but his hard and obstinate bit of brain, re ‘bounded from the process in 
its infancy, and the result was, he never got beyond words of one syllable. 
Poor man, now that he is deprived of our benevolent and condescending 
patronage, we understand he is obliged to speculate on his own account 
in miserable caricatures, which don’t sell, and which of course are not 
worth purchasing. The fact is, Seymour never had an idea of his own, 
though he was sometimes happy in the execution. But it is a well- 
known fact, that the ideas for the caricatures in Figaro were always 
supplied to him by the Editor, he (Seymour) being a perfect dolt, except 
in the mechanical use of his pencil. 

Buckstone’s Christening we perceive, is out, with an admirable portrait 
of himself, and an admirable preface in favour of the rights of dramatic 
authors. 

Crito, who is dreadfully pertinacious, is informed, that Tue TuRNED 
Heap, by G. A. a@ Beckett, will be published in a few days. 

The public will be delighted to hear, that a third number of 


FIGARO’S CARICATURE GALLERY, 


will be published in a few days, price 3d., together with reprints of Nos. 
l and 2, by W. Strange, 21, Paternoster ‘Row. Also may be had, a few 
copies of 


THE GALLERY OF TERRORS. 
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Splendid Portrait of Mr. Buckstone. 


Now ready, Price 7s., in neat cloth boards, Vol. 1, of 


BUCKSTONE’S POPULAR DRAMAS, 


Containing, 
THe Wreck Asnore; Victorine, or, Diu Steep on It; Tue 
May QUEEN; 


HENRIETTE >, THE Forsaken; Rurawu Fenicity; and 
THe Per or tHe Perricoats. 
Embellished with 
A HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
Engraved by PAGE, from a Painting by MAC. CLISE, 
With a Preface, Dedication, Costume, and Caste of Characters, &c., to each Play; 
and also illustrated with Vignettes, by Kenny Meadow, engraved by Smith. 
*,* The Plays may be purchased separately, 1s. each. 

“Such a public: ation is sure to be favourably received. The portrait of Mr. Buck 
stone alone would sell the book. Let any one look at it, and however ingenious as he 
may happen tw be, let him tell us. if he can, which is to be wondered at most, thw 
handywork of nature, or the skilful pencil of Mac. Clise.”—The Times, lzth Novem- 
ber, 1834. 

Also published, formirg the three first numbers of the second volume, the followtng 
popular dramas :— 

mr 

Tue Rake anv nis Pupit; and the Poputar 

Farce of THe CurisTEN:NG, 

Now performing with roars of laughter nightly atthe Adelphi theatre. With the 
latter farce is given the portrait of Mr. Buckstone. A few proofs of which have beeu 
taken, and may be had of any bookseller, price 2s. each. Impressions before the 
letters, 3s. euch. 

W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row; 
Street, Robe and all Booksellers. 


Marriep Lire; 


G. Cowie, 312, Strand; G. Purkess, Compton 
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rv F IN ES ST BEA VER H ATS , 21s. 
BEST BEAVER HATS, Iis. 64. 
SUPERB GOSSAMER HATS, 12s. 


The above are manufactured of the most choice materials, and finished 
in the highest style of fashion—they never spot with rain, nor lose their 
shape. 





FRANKS AND CO.,, 
Sole Pateutees and AMlanufacturers, 
{ 140, Regent Street, West. 
( 62, Redcross Street, City. 
Paris.. .. 97, Rue Richelieu. 
a a 6, St. Andrew Street 
Dubiin.... 3, Sackville Street. 


N.B.—Franks and Co. are the only Manufacturers who really supply the Public at 
the Wholesale Price. 


London 


13. Kolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 


2?, PATERNOSTER ROW 


